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A Trio of French Grammars 

GRAMMAIRE FRANCAISE. By E. B. de Sauze and Harriet 
M. True, John C. Winston Co., Chicago, Philadelphia, To- 
ronto, cprt. 1920. 

INDUCTIVE FRENCH GRAMMAR. By William W. Lamb, 
New York, The Macmillan Co. 1921. 

As a result of much discussion over the 'direct method' certain 
principles have come to be looked upon as especially conducive to 
efficient teaching of modern languages. Among them are the use 
of the foreign tongue in the class room and inductive teaching of 
grammar. That the two principles do not necessarily work in the 
same direction becomes clear when one meets two books as differ- 
ent as the two discussed in the following paragraphs. 

The first one is a reference grammar, intended for the second 
and third year work of high school students, who have used before 
some such book as the 'Cours Pratique de Francais pour Commen- 
cants' by Mr. de Sauze, published in the previous year. It cham- 
pions the use of the foreign tongue as a medium of instruction. 
The second is a beginners' book, but so arranged as to offer 
material for two consecutive years of high school, with the gram- 
matical material collected in an appendix for reference. It puts 
inductive teaching foremost. 



Mr. de Sauze, in his earlier book, had already used the French 
language exclusively for the treatment of grammar, a system that 
he considers very efficient. Believing that grammar should be 
taught inductively, he let the rules follow a text crowded with 
examples. Translation from English into French had been limited 
to one out of four exercises, and there were other features of direct 
method minus phonetics. As it goes with elementary books, the 
arrangement according to topics had not been rigorously system- 
atic, and exhaustiveness was avoided on purpose. 

The new book is built on different principles. The 'inductive' 
feature has disappeared. "The material is arranged in a logical 
order."— "The grammar is complete." — It is to be "a reference 
book as well as a text book." — "It is clear." — Examples are "all 
. . . based upon the expressions and the vocabulary with which 
the student has become familiar during his first year." Nothing 
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new therefore: — "Each division or subdivision contains a set of 
exercises both in French and English into French." The outstand- 
ing feature is the use of the French language in the rules, the 
examples, and the questionnaires on grammar, — missing in nine 
chapters, however. 

To what extent are the promises of the preface as to order, 
completeness, clearness and full exercise material fulfilled in the 
book? 

The 'logical order' is according to parts of speech, morphology 
and syntax interlocking. The study of sound and orthography, 
as well as that of words is disregarded. The various determina- 
tive adjectives precede the pronouns; the adverb follows the verb; 
this causes confusion in the treatment of words that are used in 
any of the three functions. Only six indefinite adjectives are 
given in their proper place. Among the pronouns one finds some 
more. Aucun and nul are given under the caption "quelques 
pronoms indgfinis invariables" in ch. XX, I, 5, with the examples: 
"nul homme n'est venu; aucun eleve n'a pu repondre."!! In the 
same chapter, under II, "quelques pronoms variables," we have 
aucun again! Example: "Je ne connais aucune histoire." Under 
III, no caption, we meet once more aucun and nul, both as adjec- 
tive and pronoun with no other explanation than that nul is 
stronger. Autre, plusieurs, tel and tout, all occurring for the first 
time, make up the rest of the paragraph. Only for tout are the 
various uses explained. Tout and mime occur again under the 
adverb. There are no cross references, nor does the Index refer 
to all those scattered items. 

Between the Pronouns and the Adverb we find the Verb, 
chapters XXI-XXXIII. The general principle of arrangement is 
not very evident. Nomenclature and classification are antiquated ; 
we still have the 'passe indefini' in spite of its having disappeared 
in the schools of France, and recevoir is a regular verb. There is 
considerable confusion. The conditional is called a mood. It is 
consequently not counted among the 'quatre temps simples;' 
neither are the two simple subjunctives. But immediately after, 
in the same chapter, the conditional anterior and the two com- 
pound subjunctives are counted among the 'sept temps compos6s.' 
In another chapter the conditional, conditional anterior and 
imperative are enumerated under the general heading 'Indicatif.' 
Puzzling inconsistencies abound also in the remaining chapters of 
the book. 

Completeness can hardly be claimed under these conditions. 
Omissions are numerous. Under the Pronoun nothing is said 
about the reflexives. Little is found in ch. XXX under "Verbe a la 
forme reflechie." The impersonal use of the reflexive, and similar 
topics are passed over in silence. The French preference for the 
reflexive as compared with the passive is mentioned under "emploi 
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de la forme passive." The conditional sentence is treated in 
a scanty and disconnected way. The cases of the present or 
imperfect in the result clauses are ignored. The use of the Imper- 
fect with depuis is not mentioned, nor the use of the imperfect, 
pluperfect and conditional in a clause dependent upon a verb in a 
past tense, especially in the case of indirect discourse in the past. 

The claim of clearness is not always substantiated in the word- 
ing of the rules. "Le partitif " is disposed of by saying that "some" 
and "any" are translated by "de+definite article"; or by en: 
"Quand" "some" ou "any n'est pas suivi d'un nom, c'est un pro- 
nom personnel; on l'exprime par 'en'." This may be expedient, 
but nothing has been explained. 'Some' or 'any' may be translated 
by quelque, aucun, etc. aside from other possibilities. Definition 
by analogy with the English is all too common: "Le passe defini 
correspond 'au past' en anglais, excepte dans les cas ou il faut 
employer le passe indefini." Not sometimes the imperfect too? 
"Le conditionnel correspond a la forme anglaise would ou should." 
No caution as to other ways of translating those two dangerous 
little words, except in case of "si indiquant une condition." But 
apart from that, some rules fail to convince, e.g.: "certains verbes 
ne prennent pas de pronom personnel regime, tels que: . . . 
s'habituer, . . . s'accoutumer, . . . venir, . . . " yet se is given 
as a personal pronoun in the same chapter. 

In the exercise material, contrary to the claim of the preface, 
the preponderance of English sentences for translation is evident 
at a glance. Of the thirty-seven chapters, six are without any 
exercises; seven have only English sentences, two French material 
only. In the remaining twenty-one chapters the English into 
French exercises predominate. The ground is not very thoroughly 
covered. Occasionally some topic inside of a chapter is left with- 
out exercises. Only on thirty-seven irregular verbs is drill pro- 
vided for. 

The grammar proper is followed by an appendix on preposi- 
tions, and various ways of rendering them, remarks on verbal 
synonyms, and lists of irregular verbs. 

The vocabularies could be more complete, especially in the line 
of idioms: 'cold' gives only 'faire froid'; 'sleep,' 'hunger,' and 
other favorite pitfalls are absent. I did not notice them else- 
where. The index is decidedly too short and incomplete for a 
book that is to be used as a reference grammar. 

II 

The qualities which are missing in the book by de Sauze and 
True, — consistency, thoroughness and completeness — , are quite 
distinctive of the 'Inductive French Grammar' by W. W. Lamb. 
It is a ponderous book of 628 pp., in rather small print. Grammar 
is taught in English. The inductive method is not only profess- 
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edly, but actively adhered to. The learner is made to draw his own 
conclusions from the examples given, by means of well devised 
questions; the rule is stated afterwards, almost without exception 
in very clear and concise form. Analogy with English is freely 
resorted to, which is objectionable only when one pretends to teach 
grammar more effectively by eliminating the mother-tongue as 
a medium. Some of the devices used by Mr. Lamb are particu- 
larly ingenious; as e.g., when he distinguishes the compound past 
from the imperfect in addition to the accepted definitions, by 
likening the former to a snapshot, the latter to a moving picture. 
Another useful device is the 'map' into which various cases calling 
for the indicative or subjunctive in dependent clauses are drawn, 
distant or close to the border line dividing the two territories, as 
the case may be. What does not lend itself to inductive teaching 
is stated as a fact, much of it under the guise of 'idioms and reg- 
imens,' a standing feature of all the lessons from the tenth on. In 
this way the never-enough-to-be-drilled-upon topic of infinitives 
after verbs is, among other things, given insistent attention almost 
from the start. Whether the rather large number of new words — in 
some cases nearly fifty — introduced in each lesson is equally com- 
mendable seems doubtful. 

Exercise material is unusually abundant, and of every con- 
ceivable kind. Every fifth lesson is devoted to review, with ques- 
tions on grammar and references to earlier lessons. Idioms and 
regimens are drilled by means of a 'model of conversation' with 
various combinations of affirmative and negative questions with 
affirmative and negative answers. The connected French passages 
of lessons XXI-XXX are based on Daudet's Derniere Classe; 
the remaining lessons have dialogs between various Americans 
taking a trip to France, and deal with daily incidents. 

As to the general plan : The grammatical material is distributed 
over fifty lessons, of which thirty are meant for the first year; they 
are obtainable as a separate book with corresponding vocabulary. 
The topics treated in this part are the various articles, the partitive 
in an unusually good presentation, carefully graded; most pro- 
nouns, but not two object personal pronouns used with the same 
verb; only qui and que relative and ce demonstrative; all tenses 
of the verb, with the present subjunctive introduced in lesson XXI, 
at the same time as the imperfect. But the subjunctive is used 
only after pour que, Hen que; after vouloir, desirer, falloir; after 
content and fdchB; and as third person imperative. The three 
regular conjugations appear fairly early, and twenty irregular 
verbs by and by. 

The topics reserved for later lessons are, notably: a closer study 
of nouns; drill on numerals, in addition to the expressions of time 
and date of the first part; the relative position of the conjunctive 
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object pronouns; demonstratives and relatives; intransitive verbs 
with itre, past participle with avoir, pronominal verbs and recipro- 
cal expressions; -er verbs with stem variation, treated as 'ortho- 
graphical peculiarities'; the subjunctive in full, with considerable 
space devoted to it. The average lesson in the first part has seven 
pages, in the second part nearly twice that amount. 

The lessons are followed by an appendix restating concisely 
the topics treated in the book. There are verb tables; lists of 
irregular verbs, with the stem varying -er verbs treated as irregu- 
lar, a new departure that deserves commendation; various models 
of conversation; a list of verb idioms and regimens. Finally 
vocabularies, with feminine words in italics, with phonetic tran- 
scription and references to the text; and a fairly complete topic 
index. 

The reviewer has noticed some inconsistencies and oversights, 
chiefly in the treatment of pronunciation. Syllabication is treated 
in the preface according to letters instead of sounds, as we would 
expect from what precedes. 'Diphthongs and triphthongs' are 
said to "blend into single syllables, though not all of them blend 
into single sounds." If they blend into single sounds they should 
not be called diphthongs, but rather digraphs. Transcription 
exercises on words, some of which contain silent, other pronounced 
final consonants, at a time when the rule about finals has not yet 
been given, are not likely to be very encouraging for the beginner. 
Stress and quantity are treated in the preface on pronunciation, 
but nothing is said about pitch, which is so important in French, 
and indispensable if the stress is shifted in imitation of Parisian 
speech, as recommended by Mr. Lamb, [zanlvwapa] seems odd as 
an illustration of the three consonant rule for mute e. In the les- 
sons pronunciation is disregarded in formulating rules, e.g., that 
on the formation of the plural. The inflectional forms of irregular 
verbs are transcribed beyond the first thirty lessons. But when we 
come to the phonetically interesting -er verbs having 'orthographi- 
cal peculiarities,' the transcription ceases. Two consecutive mute 
e's are said to be unpronounceable, yet we have them in recevoir 
and other verbs. In dealing with verbs in -cer the misprints: je 
commencais ; nous commencons spoil the only examples given, on 
page 75. 

These are minor points that may be corrected in a subsequent 
edition. They do not detract much from the solid qualities of the 
book. 

Erwin Escher 

Rice Institute, 
Houston, Texas 



